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Tie MARSH IN may 

by Virginia S. Eifert 

Thene had been no real or prolonged silence all that short May night. The 
frogs had clamoured endlessly, the first night insects of the year had jingled and 
e calls of birds had sounded all through the night. There were the eerie barks of 
biack-crowned. night herons passing in the darkness, the yapping and purring of two 
barred owls talking m the distant woods, the half-awake night songs of yellow- 
throat, goldfinch, and cardinal. At midnight the chat awoke in his dew-drenched 
» CttkW a while and slept fitfully but with furtive chucklings until dawn. 
And there were- other irystenous sounds from creatures which live secretively in a 
marsn and at night are vocal. J 

in thP “ff elernent of fasci nation and mystery not found elsewhere 

m the wild. Marsh biras are elusive and shy. Often they are only voices - 

resonant > primitive sounds that belong peculiarly and forever to the wet 
e, ° waving grasses and sedge, to the wide sky, and to the immense, watery 
peace which covers the marsh. > 

In the expanse of cattails and sedges and grass, with open pools of still 
water between that reflect the dawn, the pulsating sensation of life stirring and / 
awakening is all about. Now there are dry wingbeats of redwings rising out of the/4' 

of robins nrt H riU °^ a SWamP Sparrow amon g the sedges, the wakened chirrup#,!; 

ojins, and the thoroughly-awakened chat gabbling in the top of its willow. /! ; : • 

The dawn light catches a small, cautious motion of a chicken-like sora raii ; 

signal St thV arefUlly al ° n ? the P00l ' S edge ^ and as if this slight movement were a 
signal, there comes a.scattering of ghostly "ha-ha-ha's" from the wet sedges out in 

unseen ^the mil! & ™ irthd ® ss cackling from nowhere and everywhere, whose makers are 
unseen the rails salute the sunrise with their laughing. 

j „ Th ® marsh awakens. The sky is .full of martins; a flight of tree swallows, 

°° 0Ur ? n , 1Rir varnished white breasts and blue wings, swirls past. Gold¬ 
finches burst bubbling and singing from the weeds, bound in black and gold flight 
everywhere into the air, down into the willows, to the pools for a drink, up again 

the e c^tail zone ^h g r f abdle , in a torrent of confused song that dominates 

rifLon 1 6 8 mUSt be hundreds redwings, some of them skrieking 

issonantly, others singing, but m their excitement hardly ever finishing a song.. 

......continued.... 
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before beginning another. Males sit on twig-tips, spread blood-and-gold shoulder 
patches, bend forward, seem to expand as the song bursts forth. They almost fill 
the marsh with their clamour. Yet calmly above it, from the acres of marsh still 
comes the laughter of the soras, comes the strange grunting of the big brown king 
rail, with the rapid-fire conversation and clickety-clack of the marsh wrens 
weaving through it all. 

Across the sky come the ponderous wing-beats of a great blue heron; four 
black-crowned night herons, barking, rise from a pool where they silently fished 
since before dawn; a brown bittern flies low and droes into the wet oblivion of 
the sedges. 


These are the apparent things, the visible things, yet hidden in the marsh are 
the unseen creatures- the retiring birds, the snakes and turtles and frogs, the 
muskrats and mink and the raccoon that fishes on the shore of an open pool. It 
is the Unseen and their voices which constantly accent the pleasant mystery of 
the marsh. 
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WHAT lb A dIRDWATCHER 


by A.J. Mitchener ■ 

Collingwood, Ontario 

Like many others of the birdwatching fraternity I have endured the criticism 
an jibes of people who wonder why I squander hours in such a seemingly senseless 
occupation.as looking for and watching birds. There have been many attempts to 
i iveision of birdwatching that has swept through the country during 

lav^t .decades. Some regard it as a mild paralysis of the central nervous system 
that can only be relieved by rising at dawn and sitting in a bog. It has also 

wh 6 ? ** a pastime for children, maiden aunts and the feeble-minded. But 

whatever its definition maybe, it has afforded me endless hours of fascinating 
entertainment for many years. ° 

bo what is there about birds that appeals to so many people? I expect, to 
some degree it is their abounding vigour, grace of movement, their varied songs 
and colorful plumage. To many of us birds represent a sort of escape from the 
iealities and stress of a modern world. They mean an excursion to some place 
close to the source of life, untouched by the mechanisms and cares of civilization. 

hat many people fail torealize is that the birdwatcher observes many other 
aspects of the outdoors while in the pursuit of birds. The search for birds leads 

a n studv m o7the r l S ° f environm f^. Birds are associated with trees which encourages 
f. f „ h s P ecles of trees. As we tramp through the bogs and marshes 

looking for birds we become acquainted with a large variety of plants, frogs 
innumerabie insects, and find some of our most sought-after wild flowers, the 
c nds. Searching along the shoreline we notice those ancient relics of bygone 

countryside° CkS Whl ° h in tUrn promote some reflections about the geology of the 

It is a well-known fact that birds are of great value from the point of view 
of our national economy. They act as checks upon weeds, insects and rodents, 
ihere is also a.cultural value in birds that cannot be overlooked. They contribute 

R ° Th happ ?; ness ^ derived largely from pleasant sights, sounds and thoughts. 

-ecause these things are pleasant Me have attempted to capture them into more 
permanent form to be appreciated by a greater number of people, i.e. art, music 
an i era ure. Si me birds we find have taken on symb lie meaning or have become 
involved in superstitious tales. Examples of this can be seen in the dove as a 

fh™ °u “ entle y i f ss and Peace, the eagle of war and aggressiveness,the hermit 
hrush of song, the owl of wisdom and the raven of darkness and disaster. We even 
now seem to be in the process of adding new ones, such as the robin as a symbol of 
neerfulness, the chickadee of friendliness and the bluebird of happiness. 

, . ^ he b y dwatcher also discovers that birds are'.not such glorious unrestrained 

i arS thought to be. They are governed and are in harmony 

with all the laws of.the universe, part and parcel of their environment, and must 
3e so m order to exist. Although I believe that a little sentimentality in 
reference to birds is good for the soul, 1 have little patience with those people 
Ao confer birds with all manner of human traits, and refer to them as Mr. andMrs. 
obin, wren, etc, and conceive of them as coy, bonneted little housewives. I hile 
observing birds for a large number of years, I have become aware how harsh and 

h^!n riC T thSlr llV6S be ‘ 1 haye -witnessed acres of so-called worthless fields, 
iy places, swamps and marshland exploited and destroyed as bird habitat, 

continued 
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often during the hevght''dftheir nesting season. I believe that all birdwatchers 
are conservationists and their zealous pursuit of birds has encouraged others bo 
appreciate more fully the beauty and purpose of the natural world that surrounds us; 
the world of nature, that world peopled by gentle and timid creatures is a world 
bowh absorbing and fascinating. The tireless rhythm of the seasons brings new 
miracles and a thousand schemes, d'ature is found in the whispering pines rustled 
by a summer breeze. It is found in the solitary gloom of a cedar forest and in the 
reflection of clouds on sunlit waters. All these things the birdwatcher sees, 
and more. Can we truthfully say we have "lived", if our senses have not been moved 
by the clarion notes of the wild geese in spring, on their long journey to the far 
north, or the glimpse of a scarlet tanager in the fresh greenery of summer, or 
the passionate and ethereal music of the hermit thrush from the depths of woodland 
solitudes ? 

The carefree hobby of birdwatching has been the initiative that has led or 
inspired many to greater things. For example, that dean of birdwatchers, Roger 
Tory Peterson, commenced his colorful career— "Looking for Birds" and surely no 
man has contributed more to the knowledge of birdlife and encouraged more interest 
in the world of nature than he. 

So here's a salute to the birdwatcher and the birds,— To the friendly chickadee 
that tempers the winter's landscape, to the noble falcon in his eyrie on the mount¬ 
ainside, to the haunting cadences of the hermit whrush in woodland solitudes, to 
the turkey vulture, that useful member of nature's sanitary corps,— we salute 
them all, great and small. 


"Birdwatcher" 


Science and art in him abide, 
with mind and spirit close allied; 
Sight must be apt and hearing keen, 
Else in his occupation vain. 

Still as a tree which no wind stirs, 
Contentedly he squanders hours, 

A lonely man in a lonely field, 

By thicket or rushy fen concealed, 

If at a flutter of wing, 

A certain bird's clear jargoning” 
tie ward his patience. Thus imbued 
By a serene Franciscan mood, 

Fram care and apprehension free, 

A sanguine-humored man is he; 

For like the saint who love made wise. 
His world is founded in the skies. 


Ralph Lawrence 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBt- 


...Fish lay eggs at an unbelievable rate. If every codfish egg laid in the 

sea grew into an adult fish, in six years the Atlantic Ocean would be packed solid 
with cod. A female codfish may lay up to 5 million eggs at a time, an oyster 11 
million, a sunfish 300 million... 
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oUTTERFLLES OF THE MILTON AREA 

by Huber K. Moore 

In the years 1958, I960, and 1961 I have observed and collected butterflies 
in the vicinity of Milten, Ontario. The following is a list of those I have taken 
with, the. abundance and times of occurence for each species. I venture to indicate 
the subspecies although this is frequently difficult, and I give the more important 
"forms", for each species. There are 43 species of Papilionoidea and 18 species of 
Hesperioidea. 

The area was actually only about 2 square miles centred some 4 miles NW of 
Milton. It consisted of old farms, weedy fields, orchards, deep woods, beaver dam 
and open low wooded areas, and a few cultivated fields. Low meadows, dry weedy 
fields, and the"wilderness" with numerous dry rocky clearings immediately above the 
escarpment were most productive.. The best flowers for butterflies were Lavender 
,.ild Bergamot (Monarda fistulosa) of the rocky clearings, Milkweed, and Thistle. 

.The peak of the .season is reached in the latter half of July. On July 26, 1961 I 
observed 29 species. After obtaining typical specimens I usually collect early, 
late, or aberrant specimens. 

Papilionoidea: 

Lethe portlandia anthedon (Pearly Eye) - Moderately common, July 7 -Aug. 17. Up to 
12 in a day (July 26). 

Lethe eurydice eurydice (Eyed Brown) - Common, June 30 -Aug. 7, Up to 53 in a day 
(July 18). 

Euptychia cymela cymela (Little uood Satyr) - Common, June 5 -July 18. Up to 70 
in a day(June 22). 

Cercyonis pegala nephele (Northern wood Nymph) - Common, July 6 - Sept* 2. Up to 
100 in. a day (July 26). 

Cercyonis pegala alope - 1961, July 26(l), Aug. ll(l). Intermediates 11 days 
recorded,. July 17 - Aug. 29. 

Laaus plexippus plexippus (The Monarch) - Common, June 4 - Oct. 19. On Sept. 23, 
1961 I picked up 25 killed along a i-mile stretch of Highway 401. 

Speyeria. atlantis atlantis (Atlantis Fritillary) - Moderate, July 1 - Aug. 22. Up 
to 5 in a day (Aug. 22). 

Speyeria cybele cybele (Great Spangled Fritillary) - Common, June 29 - Sept. 6 . 

Up to 12 in a day (Aug, 22, 1958). Less common in I960 and 1961. 

Speyeria aphrodite winni (Aphrodite) - Moderate, July 17 - Aug. 30. Up to 2 in a 

day.. 

Boloria selene myrina (Silver . Hordered Fritillary) - Aug. 22(l), Aug. 28(l). 
nolona toddi ammiralis (Meadow Fritillary) - Common, May 30 - Sept. 7. Up to 15 in 
a day (July 18). 

Euphydryas phaeton (The Haltimore) - July 22, 1961 (l in a dry open meadow). 

Melitaea nycteis (Silvery Checkerspot) - July 3 , 1961 (2). 

Phyciodes batesii (Tawny Crescent) - 4 days, June 16 - July 10. 

Phyciodes tharos tharos (Pearl Crescent) Form marcia, form morpheus. Common. May 
29 - Oct. 4 . Up to 40 in a day (July 26). 

Polygonia interrogationis (,,uestion Mark) Form fabricii, form urnbrosa. Common. May 
10 - Oct. 7• Up to 3 in a day (Aug. 17). 

Polygonia comma (Hop Merchant) - Common. Apr. 11 - Oct. 8 . Up to 2 in a day. 
Polygonia progne (Grey Comma) - Common. May 12 - Oct. 7 . Up to 3 in a day. 
Nymphalis j-album (Comp.ton Tortoise Shell) -. Common.. March. 2 . 7 . - Sept. 29.' Up to 
3 in a day (Apr. 14).continued. 
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Nymphalis milberti milberti. (Milbert 1 s Tortoise bhell) - Common, apr. 11 - Oct. 

11. Up to 20 in a day (July dr; "1961). 

Nymphalis antiopa (Mourning Cloak) - Common. Apr. 4 - Oct. 19. Up to 4 in a day 
(fey 14). 

Vanessa atalanta (led Admiral) - Common. Apr. 2? - Sept. 29. Up to 10 in a day 
(fey 11 ). 

Vanessa cardui (Painted Lady) - 6 days, dune 29 - Aug. 9. 

Vanessa virginiensis (American Painted Lady) - Common, fey 11 - Oct. 28. Up to 
5 in a day (Sept. ). • 

Limenitis arthem'is, form albofasciata, form proserpina, etc. 1 Common. June 16 - 
Sept. 4 . Up to 9 m day (June 22). 

Limenitis archippus archippus (The Viceroy) - Common. June 8 - Sept. 18. Up to 
4 in a day (Aug.' 12 ). 

Strymon titus (Coral Hairstreak) - 10 days. July 10 - .July 31. Up to 3 in a day. 
Strymon acadica acadica (Acadian Hairstreak) - 10 days. July 10 - Aug. 2. Up to 
4 in a day (July 18). . 

Strymon falacer (Banded Hairstreak) - 3 days. July 25 - Aug. 15. One each day. 
Strymon caryaevorus (Hickory Hairstreak) - Aug. 3(1) and Aug. ll(l). 

Strymon liparops strigosus (Striped Hairstreak) - 12 days. July 13 - Aug. 17, 

Up to 2 in a day (July 16). 

Incisalia niphon clarki (Pine Elfin) - fey 14, 1961 ( one female, White Pine woods). 
Lycaena phlaeas americana (American Copper) - Common. May 30 - Oct. 16. Up to 
28 in a day (Sept. 6 , I960). 

Lycaena thoe (bronze Copper) - Moderate. June 19 - Oct. 5 . Up to 8 in a day 
.(July 12). 

Lycaena helloides (Purplish Copper) - June 9, I960 (2 males). 

Sveres comyntas -comyntas (Eastern Tailed blue) - 9 days. July 26 - Oct. 6 . Up to 
2 in a day (Sept, ll), 

Lycaenopsis argiolus pseudargiolus (Spring Azure), form lucia (fey 12, 1961), form 
marginata, form violacea, form neglecta- Common, fey 4 - Sept. 6 . Up to 25 in a 
day (May 12 ). 

Papilio polyxenes asterius (black Swallowtail) - Common. May 18 - Oct. 12. Up to 
10 in a day (Aug. 20).' . 

Papilio glaucus glaucus (Tiger Swallowtail) - Common. June 2 - Aug. 4 . Up to 3 
in a day. . 

Colias eurytheme (Alfalfa butterfly), form ariadne, form amphidusa, all yellow 
foiyn,- Very common. June 18 - Nov. 4 . Up to 22 m a- day'(Sept. 24 )..Albinos 
common. 

Cplias philodice philodice (Common Sulphur).- Very common, fey 17 - Nov. 4 . Up 
to 100 in a day.(Sept. 4 )• Albinos common. 

Eurema lisa (Little Sulphur) - July 11, 1961 (one female). ' . 

Pieris rapae (European Cabbage Butterfly) - Very common. May 4 - Oct. 29, Up to 
150 in a day (Aug. 12). 

Pieris .napi oleracea (Mustard white) - Rather rare. 5 days. May 29 - Aug. 3. Up 
to 2 in a day (may 29). 

Hesperioidea: • ■ 

Spargyreus. clarus (Silver Spotted Skipper) - 196l, July 9 (one male), July 16 , (one 
male). 

'Thorybes pylades (Northern Cloudy wing) - 1961, June 22 (one male), July 18 (one 
male). 

Pholisora catullus (Common Sooty''wing) - I960, July 8 (one male). 

Erynnis juvenalis (Juvenal 1 s Dusky Wing) - I960 (June 1), 1961, June 4 (2), 5 
(l), .18 (l)......’.continuedw............ • 
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Erynnis lucilius (Columbine Dusky Ling) - Moderate. 4 days. July 26 - Aug. 15. 

Up to 6 in a day. (July 29). 

Ancyloxipha numitor (Least Skipper) - Moderate. 8 days. Aug. 13 - Sept. 24. Up to 
7 in a day (Sept. l). 

Adopaea lineola (European Skipper) - Extremely abundant. June 21 - Aug. 14* Up to 
150 in a day July 6). 

Hesperia leonardus leonardus (Leonard's Skipper) - Aug. 21, i 960 (one male). 

Hesperia sassacus sassacus (Indian Skipper) - June 22, 1961 (2 females). 

Polites verna verna (Little Glassy wing) - Common. 9 days. July 10 - Aug.11. Up 
to 5 in a day (July 29^. 

Polites manataaqua. (Cross Line Skipper) - Moderate, 5 days. July 22- Aug. 3> Up 
to 3 in a aay (July 29). 

Polices themistocles (Tawny Edged Skipper) - Common. June 16 - Aug. 27. Up to 
11 in a day (July 29). 

Polites peckius (Peck's Skipper) - Common. July 6- Sept. 4» Up to 7 in a day 
(July 13). 

Polites mystic mystic (The Long Dash) - Common. June 18 - July 15. Up to 4 in a 
day (June 24 ). 

vallengrenia otho egeremet (The Broken Dash) - Common. July 8 - Aug. 15. Up to 
10 in a day (July 29). 

Poanes hobomok (Hobomok Skipper) - Common. June 3 - July 6 . Up 00 5 in a day (June 
18). 

Atrytone logan logan (Delaware Skipper) - 1961, July 2.6 (one male), July 29 (one 
female). 

Atrytone ruricola metacomet (Eastern nun Skipper) - Common. July 12 - f.ug. 15. Up 
to 6 in a day (July 29)• 

In 1959 I had seme interesting records at Toronto ( the west lakeshore): 


Euptoieta claudia (Variegated Fritillary) - July 11 (l), July 12 (l). 

Precis lavinia coenia (The Buckeye) - Sept. 6 (l), 27 (l), 29 (l), Oct. 3 (l)* 4 
( 1 ). ‘ 

Eurema lisa lisa (Little Sulphur) - June 28 (l), July 4 (l), 12 (l), Aug. 15 (l). 
Hylephila phyleus (Fiery Skipper) - Sept. 29 (one male). 


PL. IDEN.U-. lit oPijEEi'j. OAT ( Asplenium Trichomanes) 

The Maidenhair spleenwort is o e of our daintiest and prettiest ferns, also one of 
the smallest. The slender fronds, rarely exceeding 8 inches in length and little 
more than half an inch wide,'are grouped in dense spreading rosettes. The stems are 
thread-like, slightly stiff and shinning purplish brown in color. The tiny pinnae, 
hardly more than a quarter of an inch across, roundish or slightly oblong, may have 
either entire margins or slightly crenate. The fruit dots are narrow-oblong, not 
more than five or six; on the underside of the pinnae. The whole plant appears much 
too delicate and tender to survive the rigours of winter, but the fronds last well 
into ohe following spring* when the pinnae drop, leaving the dark stems standing 
naked. It is definitely a rock-loving plant and is found almost all over.the con¬ 
tinent from Alaska to Mexico. It is found in the moist, dark ravines branching out 
from the mam streams and seems to avoid light and shun publicity. Indeed, so far 
does it often recede into the limestone crevices where it loves to grow, that it 
could almost be called a cave dweller. 
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BlLLiE £EAR LODGE' 


The little ureeze that had blov/n all da,y long, died. T he waters of Beaver 
Lake grew calm and still, mirroring the waxy cups of the white water lilies float¬ 
ing there. All around was the hush of evening. • ■ 

A little group, of people' gathered silently near the beaver dam, awaiting the 
appearance of the beaver who spent his evenings swimming in the pond he had helped 
to create. At las.t, there, he was! A line of ripples seemed to flow from behind 
his sleek head as he made his way across the glassy water. And away at the far end 
of the lake., there emerged from the forest, a handsome buck of the white-tailed 
deer, ready for his evening drink. Close by,awood. thrush fluted his "ee-o-lay", 
white-throats whistled clearly and a myrtle warbler lisped its gentle trill. Green 
frogs b°gan their Ihroaty songs as night gathered. The watchers, satisfied.with 
the .performance, filed quietly back along the path, carefully avoiding crushing the 
patch of twmflowsr here and that round leaved orchid just over there. A loon, 
yodelling plaintively, flew over towards Bella Lake and night's curtain descended. 

You, too, can share experiences such as these, at F»0 *b- Camp, where .there is 
time to suand and stare, to observe and learn so many of Nature's wonders. The 
camp will be held from June 30th until July 14th at Billie near Lodge .on Bella 
Lake between Huntsville and Algonquin rark. Billie uear Lodge is a first class 
resort, so ohat you can enjoy your holiday with Nature in an ideal setting. 'There 
is leisure time for boating, swimming, fishing and relaxing. 

The thief Instructor vail be Professor T.F. Mcllwraith. He will be assisted 
by Dr. Frank Cook, Dr. cavid Fowle, Miss Helen Lawrence, Mr. James Simon and Dr. 
-alter Tovell, all of whom will lead groups on walks along the varied trails. 
Picnics, campfires and illustrated talks add variety to the programme. Miss Ethel 
Lay will be the Camp Hostess. 

The deadline for registration is-Saturday, June 9th. The minimum age is 18 
years. For further information please write to: 

FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS, 
ED;.ARDS GARDENS, DON MILLS, ONT., 


Bats Are Broadcasters 

by L. L. Snyder 

Bats are true flyers like birds, not parachutists like flying squirrels. At 
twilight you may see them sally forth from attic, belfry or cave to course the 
neighbourhood for insects. Their wavering flight carries them in and out among 
trees or buildings. 

How do they escape crashing into some object in the gloom? Bats are broadcast¬ 
ers'. As they fly. ohey make' a sound, too high in pi..ch for human ears to hear. The 
sound waves bounce back.from any obstruction and warn the bat. when these waves 
are captured on a radio set, and stepped down so we can hear.them, they sound like 
machine-gun fire. 

BATS found in our country: Lump-nosed oat, Little crown cat, Silver-haired cat, Hoary 
Bat, Red Bat and ^ig Brown Bat. 
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According to Scientific American, man’s finny friends at the bottom of the sea 
have been operating swimming laundries for millions of years. 

when plagued by parasites or bacteria, seme fish seek out ether underwater 
creatures which specialize in feeding on pests and diseased tissue. Some fish visit 
their favorite fish laundry as many as three times each day. 

One such fish laundry is operated by Pederson Shrimp. This tiny animal is well 
suited to its task. Its transparent body is stripped white and spotted violet, it 
stands out against its natural environment like an undersea barber pole. 

Usually, ohe Pederson Shrimp sets up shop in still water where fish congregate 
or frequently pass, ■./hen a fish approaches, the shrimp will whip its long antennae 
and sway its body back and forth. Interested fish will swim directly to the shrimp. 

The fish usually presents its head or gill covering for cleaning. If it has an 
injury near its tail, it presents itself tail first. The shrimp swims or crawls 
aboard the fish and checks out any irregularities. It tugs at parasites with its 
claws and cleans out infected areas. 

During this inspection and cleaning operation, the fish remains motionless. 

It even permits the shrimp to perform minor surgery to get at parasites beneath the 
skin. As the shrimp approaches the gill covers, the fish opens each one in turn and 
allows the shrimp to enter and forage among the gills. The intrepid shrimp even 
enters the mouth cavity. 

Local fish quickly learn the location of Pederson Shrimp and other animals in 
the finny laundry business. They line up or crowd around for their turn and often 
continue to wait after the shrimp has retired into its hole. 

In recent years Lhis fish launary nas come to be known as the cleaning 
symbiosis, a mutually beneficial behavior that provides food for the cleaner and 
promotes the well-being of the cleaned. Recognition of this phenomenon came as a 
result of direct observation of marine life thanks to advanced techniques and g^ar 
of skin diving. 

Marine biologists have observed seme 26 species of fish, six species of shrimp 
and one crab which act as finny launderers. 

The importance of cleaning symbiosis in maintaining the health of the fish 
population was demonstrated m recent tests conducted by the Scnpps Institute of 
Oceanography. 

All the known cleaning organisms were removed from two small isolated reefs in 
a heavily populated area, within a few days the number of fish was drastically 
reduced, within two weeks, almost all except the territorial fish disappeared. 


Many of the remaining fish developed fuzzy white blotches, swelling, ulcerated 
soresand frayed fins. It seems there is more to animal cooperation than survival 
of the fittest. 




..Deserts are the hottest .places on earth. The highest temperature ever 

officially recorded was taken in the Sahara: 136 degrees F. in the shade. The U.S. 
record is not much lower: 134 degrees F. in Death Vailey,California.... 
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N0T3S FROM uU.lv. FLORIDA...1962 DiARY 


TrlS ,-.j .TCHERS 

Yesterday we drove across the Tamiami Trail. Close beside the road is a drainage 
ditch, and low telephone wires are strung between the two. About every quarter 
mile a kingfisher sits on the wires with his back to the road. On the other side 
of the ditch about fifty feet away sits a hawk, we were not fortunate enough to see 
any action. 


FOOD Ai\iJJ DhiMK 

it was late today when we went down for our dip in the Atlantic and the beach was 
almost deserted. The usual flock of about twenty-five sanderlings was manning about 
on the wet sand. By the time we came out they had moved .inland and were looking 
for crumbs under the benches, Before we were in the car they were all on the 
cement platform under the beach shower, drinking from the pools of fresh water we 

had left. Never have I seen so many in so small a space. 

COMPANIONS 

Today we drove inland a few miles, and stopped the car in the shade beside a delicious 

green field. In it was a herd of small cows, and walking among them were the beauti¬ 

ful little cattle egrets. One of the cows moved slowly towards us and an egret 
followed her, keeping step and nodding its head in rythm with the cow's head. They 
looked so proud and happy to be together. They came quite close and we had a clear 
view of the buffy feathers on the egret's head, like 'an English school boy's cap. 

Mai Anderson, 

2118 Dickson Rd., Cooksville, Ont. 


OLD AGE- IN nlRDS 

by Fred .nhitlock, Peterborough Nature Club 

Do many birds die of old age? 

This is a question that has always intrigued me. 

From observation, birds I recognize each year from the. r actions become duller 
m heir colouration and more unkempt in their appearance. One in particular is a 
ha.Lry woodpeck'er that has been coming for winter feed fcr the past three years, and 
is a poor looking specimen against the younger ones. I think it' is in its last year 
and has been relegated to feed last by the others. 

I also remember a chickadee that closed its eyes, rocked a few times, and fell 
dead. Another time I was watching five crows flapping along overhead, when one of 
them fell to the ground dead. Predatory birds and animals obviously _ake care of 
the majority as their age advances, but the few that die of old age die without 
suffering. 

In uhe space of a wing flap their contribution to nature is ended. There are 
other times when you see biros about to die and you can do nothing to' help them. 

Two instances I recall were with chickadees. One had a leg that had shrivelled and 
become useless, and -the other had a flat seeo. impaled on its beak. They watched the 
others' feed for a while, and flew away to die. 
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itlLLERG OF THE ATER .ORLD 

by H. V. Green 


Beneath the surface of each little stream or placid pond is hidden a thronging 
world. A world within a -world. A land of pygmies and of giants -dwellers of a 
watery Insectland. 

Never a summer passes without my renewing acquaintance with these denizens of 
the water world. 1 remember sitting, one still, hot summer afternoon, on the bank 
of a tiny, hill-bound Laurentian lake, watching the antics.of.a small leopard frog. 
Floating with hind legs outstretched, blinking his eyes, he seemed to be smirking 
up at me. He was so pretty and interesting, that 1 decided to take some movies of 
him. 

Scarcely had 1 begun to focus the camera, when I noticed a stirring in the mud 
below and to one side of the little fellow. Suddenly the frog was clasped from 
beneath in the arms of an assassin. The clasp tightened, and with a sudden motion 
the killer drove home his deadly. Weapon. ...d/ith a 'few .spasmodic twitchings, the little 
frog died. . 

The frog's assassin was a bug; one of a group known as the Giant hater Bugs, 
belonging to the.order, Heteropteray which contains all true bugs. These dugs, 
th' ugh aquatic, possess wings and are sometimes seen flying about lights. As a 
consequence, .they are often called Electric-light Bugs. They are the largest 
of all true bugs. ' Our species range in size from about one inch in length, to 
over two, while some tropical species attain a length of four inches. 

Being large and sheathed heavily m that insectean armour, chitin, they them¬ 
selves are relatively free from the threat of attack. Then too, they are well- 
fitted for their role as killers, for they possess powerful, flattened hind and 
middle legs which are admirable for fast aquatic locomotion.. Also, they bear upon 
the extremities of their strong forelegs, sharp grappling hooks with which to grasp 
and impale their victims. And upon their head, below the two bulging, many-faceted 
eyes is carried the- weapon of death-'the beak. This beak is strong and hollow, 
and serves not only as a weapon, but also as a chitinous "straw" with which the 
bug drains its victim of its blood and body juices. 

Certain species attach their eggs to leaves and stalks of aquatic plants, or 
to bios of submerged debris. The female- of another species cements her eggs to the 
wing-covers of the male, thus converting him into an "animated baby carriage". 


The young grow through a series of moults, developing first wing-pads.and 
finally, wings., . 1 

To obtain air all gian^ \vater bugs must make periodic trips to the surface, 
where air is drawn in through a pair of appendages at the tip of the abdomen. 

,In North-America, several species of these bugs, belonging to four genera, are 
known. Those commonly encountered are, Belostoma flumineum, Lethocerus americanus 
and benacus griseus.. All are. killers of the water world. 


...... . 'woodcocks carry their young ones doi*/n to the soft feeding grounds, and bring 

them back again to the shelter of the woods. clutched between their toesl 
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NE.J BOOKS FOR' CLUb MEMBERS 
•at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LImiARY 

by Annie J. Hunt 

The books this month are mainly instructive aids to nature study. The subjects 
they explain are varied and interesting. 

The bird watcher 1 s quiz book t by H.H. Collins provides seventy-four quizzes 
with answers to test anyone's general knowledge in this field. It is divided into 
four sections, entitled; namely, for the amateur, for the advanced, for the expert 
and for the specialist. It includes seventy bird drawings and many range maps by 
R.F. Peterson. There are 1700 fascinating questions to puzzle the reader on such 
subjects as bird names, songs, nest and eggs, birds in the Bible, etc. Nature 
groups would enjoy thisccm.pilation before or after a field trip. 

R.b. Lemmon in Wildflowers of North America in full color describes the flora 
of the five major climatic regions of the United States; coastal, deserts, mount¬ 
ains, prairies and woods. This is a beautifully and clearly illustrated guide to 
over four hundred wild flowers with detailed accounts to help beginners recognize 
the specimens. This would make a very attractive gift book. It has an informative 
chapter on flower photography. Some other worthwhile titles on wild flowers on the 
shelves of the Arts and Science department are Wild flowers of America ,by M.M. 
Walcott, The Macmillan wild flower book by C.J. Hylander, A Book of wild flowers 
by Elsa.Felsko, Field book of American wild flowers by F.S. Mathews and The 'Wond ¬ 
erful life of flowers by Paul Jaeger. All these are beautiful treasuries of either 
expert flower photography or charming water color flower paintings to enjoy as 
well as ready reference aids to be consulted. 

There is an important series of books entitled "1001 questions answered about" 
on such scientific subjects as astronomy, birds, minerals, seashore, trees and the 
weather. The latest is called 1001 questions answered about insects . It is written 
by that important husband and wife naturalist team Elsie and Alexander Klots. These 
specialists on the subject treat in question and answer form Lhe general biology of 
insects and the activities of the group as a whole, not specific insects. The result 
is a comprehensive story of insect life. There is a bibliography and an excellent 
index. The chapter headings include Insect senses and communication, Insect behav¬ 
ior and activities, Insect societies, Aquatic insects, Insects and plants and Insects 
‘and man. 

The National Recreation Association publishes much program material for leaders 
Adventuring in nature , by Betty Price contains many suggestions for nature activities 
and a bibliography of recommended nature books. 

Fifty years of reforestation in Ontario , by S. J. Zavitz and published by the 
Ontario department of lands and forests show by illustration and statistics that at 
least 160,000 acres of public lands are being reclaimed by reforestation. 

' •• t-v . _ 

Hans Hvass in Mammals of the world gives a comprehensive survey. Each mammal 
is described in text and colour picture. This handbook should prove very useful 
to nature enthusiasts, 
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A HQU3S OF BUBBLES 

Edwin T .7ay Teale 

xi-a-ch soring, little masses of froth that resemble the beaten 
white- of an egg appear mysteriously on weeds end grass stems* From 
Aristotle s day to modern times, these masses have been called "frog 
soit or cuckoo spit", under the misapprehension that they are void¬ 
ed by tree frogs and cuckoos. southern negroes believe horseflies 
hatch from the bubbles. 

In reality, each little mass of froth is the home of a tiny, 
soft-bodied bug-a quarter of an inch or less in length. Among the 
more than 600,000 existing species of insects, these spittle-in¬ 
sects, or frorhoppers, seem possibly to be the only ones that pro¬ 
duce bubble dwellings in which they live, apparently protected from 
enemies and the heat of the sun. Under their roofs of froth, they 
drink sap, molt from time to time, and finally, when full grown, 
develop wings and appear among the herba.ge a.s inconspicuous gra.y or 
brown insects. From a distance you might think vou were looking at 
an oat kernel - until you were startled to discover its prodigious 
jumping ability. During the process of growing up, a froghopper may 
build several of its unique houses of foam. Among scientists,the 
insects are known as the Cerconidae, 

excess sap from the plant on which the froghopper is feeding is 
the building material out of-which it constructs its dwellings. One 
Cercopid, found on the Island of Madagascar, is virtually a living 
spigot. It draws off such ciuantities of sac that four or five of the 
insects are reported to be able to fill a quart jar in the space of 
a couple of hours. American froghoppers occasionally become'numer¬ 
ous enough to cause some damage to pastures. But on the whole, they 
ai e far, more interesting then harmful. One species found in Mass¬ 
achusetts is the same as that common in the British Isles and is 
thought to have been introduced accidentally by early settlers in 
New England. 

Although for more than 22 centuries men have been observing the 
spittle insects, the curious secret of their bubble-making mechanism 
hes been discovered only in recent years. Previously they were sup¬ 
posed either to produce the bubbles from inside the body or to cr-" 
ea t-e them by lashing the tail about in the • manner of an egg, beater. 

In starting the production of its curious shelter, the frog- 
hooper always takes its position head downward on the plant. Thus 
gravity helps pull the mass of froth, which is produced at the tail, 

down over the insect. As the first bubbles are ma.de, the hind legs 

also assist in pulling them downward. Most of the bubbles in the° 

mass are approximately the same size. This is because of the me¬ 

chanism by which they are produced, a mechanism unique in the animal 
kingdom. Along the underside of the e.bdomen two rows of opposing 
plates, or scutes, overlap to form a. channel outside the body. Each 
time the tail rises above the pool of sap, the terminal plates sepa¬ 
rate slightly and air is taken into the channel. When the tail is'de- 

..... continued ....... 
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pressed again, the air is forced, out in the form of a bubble- 

Like a. steadily operating machine, the froghopper raises and 
lowers the tip of its abdomen, producing its bubbles at the ra.te of 
about one a second. This continues until from 30 to 50 have been 
made. Then the insect rests for a while before beginning again. As 
it disappears from sight, entirely covered by the mass of froth it 
has crea.ted, excess fluid begins to collect at the bottom of the 
cluster of bubbles. The drop suggests glycerin, ra.ther than water. 
The fluid Is slightly viscous and stretches farther and farther down 
the stem, draining away all .the liquid not used in the formation of 
the bubbles. Eventually it runs down the stem of the plant, leav¬ 
ing, the mass of froth, covering the Cercopid, attached to the stem. 
Here, the • froghopper sheds its skin for a last time a.s it becomes 
adult. The dried foam end the discarded skin of the insect, are all 
that remain behind. With wings and jumping legs to aid it, the in¬ 
sect no longer requires the protection of its curious house of bubb¬ 
le s . 


REQUESTS 

Mr. Jim Bsillie,Assistant Curato ,would like these 
copies of the Rood Duck to complete his set: 

Voi. 1,1948, Vol.2, no.1 Oct. 1948. 

Mr. Jim Baii1ie, 

Assistant Curator, 

Dept, of Ornithology, 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


Mr. Bob Westmore would like Interesting bird photos 
slides to be used in his weekend Spectator column. 

Mr. Bob 'ties tmore, 


116 Hostein 

MIS-4555 


Dr 


Ancaster. 
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or 


NAMES and MORE NAMES . . . 

.Our Butter and Eggs, Linarea Vulgaris, is also called Bride 

‘.feed, Eggs and Bacon, Jacob's Ladder, Devil's Flax, and Rabbit 
Flower.; but why Impudent Lawyer ? 

.....To Bouncing Bet, Saponaria officinalis, belongs Lady-by-the- 
Gate a.s well as Sweet Betty and Old Maid's pink; but does it 
deserve being called London's Pride? 

.....And how does our lovely Marsh Marigold, Calths Palustris, fare 
in this word game? The old English called her Korseblob, Mire- 
blob or May-blob. Me have miscalled her Cowslip, which she isn't. 
She is also Great Bitter Flower, Crazy Bet, Soldier's Buttons and 
Water Goggles; but how come this one, Drunkards!? 
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WAR1EST BIRD iM THE »ORLD 

Condensed from Natural History 
Lealon Martin, Jr. 


iiic whooping crane is perhaps the wariest bird in t:r. ’..'•rlu. - <>d .-all .wy 

it bel ■ run colon!:. 1 days, v.han tiu, cr. ns wirst mot civili., -J ^ a, ac.,n to the 
.ivs .nt, iwK'bdll, v. 'iiti: body rit.s boon an x> rosisuibly • tbr ctivc. tr r. o for ohe 
un. . 


This bird -there are probably fewer than 200 whooping cranes alive in the 
world today- cannot abide cramped quarters. As civilization advanced, the great 
crane withdrew- as long as there remained open to him suitable areas and cli¬ 
mates where man was not. 


Today the crane must have reached its limit, or nearly soi With its back 
to an intangible, environmental wall, it has turned around to die, hopelessly. 

The female lays only a couple of eggs each year, upon a piled-up mass of 
grass and debris about five feet, in diameter, a foot or more from water, a 
foot and a half deep in some quiet and desolate marshy area. If 'something 
happens to disturb her, away she goes, perhaps never to return to her nest. 

■ So, in the heart of Canada lies the region where the last stand df the 
whooping crane is being made. Here must be sought the answers to many quest¬ 
ions about this strange and fascinating bird . .which for many years have per¬ 
plexed .ornithologists. 

It stands almost as tall as a man and, op the ground, has often been mis¬ 
taken for a man or some large animal. The crane has great wings that spread 
seven feet. The adult's plumage is snowy white., except for the black wing- 
tips and featherless head* which is a dull red on the crown and the sides : of the 
face. The feet and legs are black. The long bill is dark greenish-yellow. 

No wonder that this most stately of all our birds has for so many years 
excited man's interest, when the first white men came, the whooping crane was 
not nearly as wild as it is today. There were many of them then; and when a 
bird is in'a flock or in large number's it is not apt to be as wild as when alone. 
Reports of early encounters with the whooping crane say that it could be app¬ 
roached to within a fairly close distance. 

The crane would then move away, not in panic but with stately tread, and 
its stiltlike legs would carry it across marshy ground without effort at a pace 
a running man could scarcelyequal. Only if forced did it fly. 

As the bird soared higher, it would bring its lege up, finally stretching 
them out in a line with the body. In flight the. long neck would be fully ex¬ 
tended, the sharp, rapierlike bill pointing ahead. The wings would not beat 
swiftly, but with slow, powerful strokes, Sometimes the cranes would fly in 
bunches or in triangular form, but the favored forma ti n was apparently in sing¬ 
le file. 

.......continued. 
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Stangely, this bird delighted in aerial games. Mot many men have been 
privileged to witness the mysterious sky-play that the whooping crane apparent¬ 
ly indulged in ofben in the days when there were many of them. But it must have 
been an inspiring sight. One of those who did see this air circus reports: 

"They proceed to go through many graceful evolutions, flying about in a 
circle, forming sides, and crossing over and back and dancing in midair to their 
own loud'music, 11 This "loud music" was the characteristic resonant, trumpet¬ 
like cry that gives the whooping crane its name. 

The cry actually is produced by a natural trumpet. The crane has an enorm¬ 
ously long windpipe, nearly 60 inches in length, which is partly coiled up and 
encased in the breastbone and which, if stretched out, would be nearly as long 
as the bird itself. As the call notes pass through the long neck by way of the 
windpipe, theyare tremendously amplified by resonance. On windless days the 
powerful cries can be heard for three miles. 

But the most enchanting thing about the great crane is the way in which it 
conducts its courtship- enchanting, and ironically, tragic. For its manner of 
making love has been, because of man, a contributing factor to the bird's ex¬ 
tinction . 

The crane stays chiefly in low places according to our best information. 
But in years gone by, when the birds were numerous, mating time brought them 
together on high knolls, in the early mornings and again about sundown, in 
spring and summer. There they would congregate in a coutship dance. There 
would be much bowing, capering, and flapping of graceful wings. Prancing and 
scraping about, the elegantly plumed ladies and gentlemen of crane society 
would happily mingle together. They would trumpet in ^oy. 

But while they were thus happy, forgetting their usual caution, they 
were visible a few miles away. Man, with his gun, came close and easily made 
the kill. And so, the crane's mating dance helped it on toward oblivion. 


Once this majestic white bird was numbered among the most plentiful of the 
migratory fowl. Today a concerted effort has been made to save from extinction, 
as in the case of the trumpeter swan, which was rescued from such a fate, 
something is being done to save the crane. The National Audubon Society and 
the United states and Canada Fish and ..ildlife Services are sponsoring field 
investigations designed to study the bird in its whole range. 


DO YOU KMOw? 

li-iOTOPHOtlr, the South American Bolas spider, does not catch insects in a 
web; he spins a line, weights it with a sticky drop of liquid silk and hurls 
it at his prey much as a fisherman casts his line. 

THE Ti.LLEoT of the living mammals is the giraffe. 

SOME of the small American bats have the fastest heartbeats of any mammal. 
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NtTURE R.-MBLINGS-- ■ . 

vuild Crabapples 

In mid-May, forest fringes, wooded pastures and prairie timber belts 
blossom forth with masses of delicate pink, single trees standing out like huge 
roseat;. popcorn balls. These are the native wild crabapple trees, and it is by 
no small effort that they have grown to such beautiful oroporti- ns. 

Wild crabaoples growing in pastures pass through a strange metamorphosis 
before they reach full size and achieve the symmetrical, roundedshape typical 
of the species. 

.hen the seedling tree comes up, a cow promptly bites off the top. The 
seedling branches, and a cow bites it off again. 

The little plant grows into a compact, somewhat thorny bush, constantly 
gnawed by cattle, growing thorny and throwing out longer;' lower branches, 
until at last it can hold off its browsing enemies at neck's length. 

By now it has become pyramid-shaped. Then a tall shootsprings up from the 
tip of the pyramid, beyond reach of the cattle, and grows rapidly upward, branch 
ing as it climbs. The cattle nibble off some of these branches and trim this 
.upper part into a second pyramid, inverted over the first, converting the grow¬ 
ing tree into a big-green hourglass. Finally the top expands and rounds out, 
and the straggling branches beneath die and break off. In any pasture one can 
find crabapples in all stages of this evolution. 

For all their spring beauty, both of the principal native crabapple 
species bear bitter fruits. Notable for their high tannin content, the tough, 
hard apples are puckery even when they ripen in autumn. 


DO YOU KNO'.i? 


LAMPREY LARVAE remain in the bottoms of streams for six years before be¬ 
coming adults which then move to the lakes. 

A wall of air bubbles is used to guide herring schools into or away from 
specified areas. 


THERE is a fish-eating bat which obtains its food directly from the sea. 
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CALIFORNIA CL 1 .1Mb TIN IEL T OnLS ■ 

Known, .as elf owls ,, the little gray-brown, yellow-eyed birds a.re only 
about two and oner-half inches long — rather smaller than most canaries. 
They have also been, reported from the desert country east of the Colorado 
river valley, where they nest in abandoned holes drilled by woodpeckers in 
the giant tree-cactus, or sahuaro. 
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bPOTLIGHT ON COMING EVENTS 

}OCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX»CXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


THE SECOND MmRNATlONAL EXHIBITION OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 

All members and their friends are cordially invited to attend this public showing 
at: . 

PLACE : Westdale Secondary School Auditorium/ 

Main Street best, Hamilton 

TIMS: May 10th, 8 ; 15 p.m. 

aPMISSxQN :( silver collection ) 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXTQOOCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


May I4th. 1962 ' MaY MONTHLY MEETING Hamilton Public Lib ray 

MacNab St. & Main St. 

» iiEMBCRS'MIGHT" 

( Once again we come to the last meeting of the Club's year 1 Are you one of our 
members who had attended at least once during this term? Those of us who have 
come have enjoyed warm friendship, and exciting colorful experiences, we ask 
EVERYbOuY to make evon the tiniest effort to come to the MAY MEiVfcf'tfS 1 MEETING. 

This is your meeting iEMd'itS; you 1 reputting ; it on^ its yours to enjoy i Meet your 
friends and make new friends during’ REFRESHMENTS . ) 


if you wish to give a talk or show slides or give some other nature presentation 
please contact Mirs. w.H. McCormack, 595 Main St. E., Hamilton JA2-5887 


-;hhhh:-jh;-X'X- 




FIELD EVENTS 


SATURDAY. i-AY 12th. 1962 

: SPRING VISIT TO SPOOKY HOLLOw SaNCTUARY 

Motor trip to SPbOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY to explore for wild flowers and other forms 
of itfild life. Lunch will be needed and wear suitable footwear. 

LEADERS : Mrs. W. R. Shivas (MA 8 - 6846 ) 

Mrd.. A. Lloyd (JA 7-5341) 

Mr. R. Curry (Li 5-5557) 

TIMS : 8:30 a.m. 

PLACE: Mountain Plaza Parking Lot on 
■ Upper James Street. 


.. . .continued 






- MAY 18 bh, 19 th, ,20th,.E 21st, 1962 , 

:, V'. .VICTORIA DAY ..EEKEND CAMP at Ryerson ' “TE 

.( Have you sent in your application form????????? There is still time .Do'it 

now......). 


SATURDAY 'MAY 26th, 1962" 

bp RING BIRD COUNT 

( For territories contact:HR. DOUGLAS A. SMITH (JA7-3063) 


SUNDAY, JUNE 10th, 1962 . 

SPOOKY HULLO-..' SANCTUARY 

( To find wild flowers and nesting birds. Wear protective clothing and use insect 
repellant lotion.) ■ 

. LEADER -: Dr. Robert McLaren (Ja7-l6l9) 

. TIKE: 9 ; Q0; a.m. 

' ’ ' ' PLACE : fountain Plaza Parking Lot 

Upper James Street. 


Saturday june 16 th. 1962 , 

BEVERLY SWAMP- . 

( Protective body covering, insect repellant, rubber boots and lunch will be 
necessary. There will be wild flowers, ferns and birds galore L) 

.. LEADER : Mrs. Edith Lloyd (JA 7-5341) 

TIME : 8:00. a.m. 

' PLACE' : Parking Lot, in Oundurn Park 


SUNDAY JUNE 24th. 1962 NIAGARA PENiNEULA 

(To see shrubs and trees 'df the Carolinian z.one: 10 spp. of Oak, Tupelo, Tulip and 
Pawpaw trees, Cucumber Magnolias and Cherry Birch (only site in Canada where it grows) 
nird. possibilities: Cerulean Warbler, Acadian Flycatcher, .and Blue Heronry, 
wear Waterproof footwear, insect repellent and bring li/mch. For details phone Bob 
Curry, (LI5-5557). 

. LEADER : Mr. George Meyers 
TIME : 8:00 a.m. 

PLACE: Ottawa and Main Streets 










JUNIOR CLUB igTTv/S 


B^BGUTI VB 

Advisor 

President 

Vi ce-President 

Secretary 

Vice- Secretary 

Rece rds Se cretary/ 

Study Area Director 

Representatives for 

those under 14 years 


Dr. Douglas Davies.-^-.-.--—-.----JA -.9^5130 

Pill Tilbury--LI 5-3364 

Nan Coolsma —■—--JA 9-6290 

Mike Ardeline-LI 9-8419 

Bill Smith ---‘— JA 9-5266 

Fred Selman-JA' 9-2739 

Alfred Senior - LI 9-3977 

Sylvia Idema - FU 3-6411 

Gordon Commodore- JA 7-6213 
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ELECTIONS 


Junior members should think of whom they wish to be on the Executive for next 
fall and winter. Have your nominations ready for our last meeting on May 19th . 
Make sure that the one that you nominate will accept. Present executives can be 
renominated. 


THA NKS FOR A GOOD YEAR 

1 wish 1o thank Bill Piloury and the other officers of the Junior Club, for’ 
the fine way in which they have taken responsibility in making the activities fun. 
interesting arid■ successful' this year. This is the last copy of the "WOOD DUCK until 
September, but if the Junior Club members organize a summer program, I can have 
this program duplicated and sent t^-the members. Have an exciting and informative 
summer. ■ D,M. Davies 


MEETINGS: 


FUTUnE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 


SATURDAY MAY r ‘ h . 1962 


NO Meeting on this date. 


SATURDAY MAY19t h . 1962. 

7:30 p.m. Y.W.C.A. Room E 

an outstanding naturalist and former scout leader will 
speaK on his experiences in the out-of-doors- illustrated with coloured 
slides. 

SATURDAY JUNE 2nd , 1962. 

7 : 30 p.m. Y.W.C.A. Room E ." 

M'6-6pJlE_ F0R ELECTIONS Dome prepared with your nominations. The ■ 

present executive can be renominated. After the elections, we shall have 
some interesting program. 


.continued,...... 
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HIKES 


oUHdAY MaY13th, 1962 . -9:00 a.m. 

Meet at George R. Allen School (King and Bond Streets 3 just west of 
Longwood Road) 


A hike beginning on the south shore of the bay and around to the north 
shore. Possibly farther if we have cars. 

Phone: Doug. Davies (JA 9-5130) or Bill Tilbury (JA 5-3364) for more det&rg 


b <. b <4 L b <4 <4 b ' <4 < 4(4 < 4 b 
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NOCTURNAL LANDSCAPE 



by PAUL MAURICE (Paul is 16 yrs. old/^^> 

\ . ;> 'it' 


a member 

The lake is asleep in ebony nudity. club.) 
The sullen pines ascend and mingle with the 
Plutonic air of night. 

Perceptible is the melancholy murmur 
Of the zephyr in the jutting hemlocks. 

The argent rays of lunar lustre 
irradiate the serene expanse of sombre wa^er. 

The virgin moon glows with chastity, 

Threatened by her embracing black lover. 

The flowers, shy of the darkness, 

Have withdrawn to obscurity. 

They accumulate the dew, 
urop by drop, from the oppi-essive mist. 

The verdure of the forest is now livid. 

Morpheus 
Reigns over all. 


'ti'-yr 


b '_b <4 <4 <4 <4 !4 '4 <4 <4 L b jb '4 <4 <4 ' b <4 < 4 ' b '4 <4 <4 <4' 
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THE EaGLE 

by PAUL MAURICE 

with his head pr udly held high 
The eagle is perched. 

Monarch and master, sovereign of the sky. 

Symbol of freedom, conquest, and power, 
n e stands erectly, aware of his own greatness. 
Knowing that other birds in his sight cower, 
Knowing that he has appeared 
On flags and coins of many nations, 

Knowing he is feared, 

Seemingly knowing all there is to know. 

His wondrous wings have carried him in flight 
Long before man even dreamed of flying. 

His talons of steel have been the fright 
Of many an animal a raid of dying. 

Bird of prey, endowed with dignity and grandeur, 
Mo bird on earth could be truer 
The king of birds. 
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Blue-gr.Gnatcatcher (l)Apr.28 Green Rd., Stoney Ck, Huber Moore "" 

(l)Apr„29 Hopkins Creek R-. Curry.,..P. Hamel et al. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet( 9 )Apr.22 F Bull’ s Lane/etc,, ' Dinniwell,' Miles, et al. 
Water Pipit (l)Apr_.15 A High Level Bridge R.„ Curry, J. Olmsted 

(l^Apr.21 Cedar Springs farm Wm.A. T, ,Gilmour 
Northern Shrike (l)Apr. 8 L Woodland Cemetery David K. Powell 
Loggerhead Shrike (l)Mar.31 A Horning Mountain Rd*. R„ A. H. Westmore 
Yellow-throht.Vireo (l)Apr.29 A Tamahaao Club . '• G. North, 0. Commodore 

Solitary.Vireo (l)Apr.25 A Freeman Place John Olmsted 

(l)Apr .29 Ancaster Golf Links R. A. H. Westmore 

Bl„-&-white Warbler (l^Apr.20 A Coldspring Valley Doug. A. Smith 
Orange-cr. Warbler (l)Apr.28 A Green Rd., Stoney Ck. Huber Moore 

(1) Apr.29 Bull's Lane R. Curry, J. Olmsted 

Nashville Warbler (l)Apr.28 A Bull's'Lane G. W. North 

Yellow Warbler (4)Apr,29 A " " 5 Hopkins Ck.G. W. North, Curry et al. 

Myrtle Warbler (l)Mar.30 F Lome Park E. Cuthbert’ Don Perks 

(2) Apr.22 Woodland Cemetery D. Powell, H. MacPherson 

Bl.-thr.Green Warblr(l)Apr,28 A Ancaster J. Miles, R. Westmore 

(l)Apr.28 Cedar Springs farm W. A. T. Gilmour 
Blackburnian Warbler(l)Apr.29 A Green Rd ,Stoney Crk. George W. North 
Pine Warbler (lUpr.22 A Greenhill Road Robert Curry 

(l)Apr„24 Hidden Valley William P. Smith 

(l)Apr.28 Valens Road -J. Miles, R, 'Westmore 

Palm Warbler (l.)Apr.26 A Bull's Lane. E„ Dinniwell, J. Olmsted 

Ovenbird (l)Apr.28 A.Bull's Lane G„ W. North 

Northern Waterthrush'(l)Apr.28 A 8 th Cone. Beverly J.. Miles, R. Westmore 

Louisiana " " (l)Apr.29 A Tiffany Phils G. North, G. Commodore 

(l)Apr.29 Borer's Palls R. Curry, Hamel et al. 

Bobolink (l)Apr.27 A Appleby Line at Lake Robert Curry 

Western Meadowlark (l)Apr. 7 A Abingdon G. W. North, J. B. Miles 

Rusty Blackbird ' (l)lar.24 P Dundas Marsh ,G. W. North' 

Evening Grosbeak (50/ipr„ 8 Grand Vista Gardens Audrey Hawkes 

Purple Pinch 
Pine Grosbeak 
Rufous-sided Towhee 
Savannah Sphrrov/ 

Grasshopper Sparrow 
Henslow's Sparrow 

Vesper Sparrow • (l4)Apr. 7 A Woodv/ard Ave. 5. Mtn. .L, Simser North et al. 

Chipping Sparrow (3)Apr.22 A Woodland Cemetery etc.D. Powell, J. Miles 

Field Sparrow (l)Mar.29 P Bull's Lane Pe;fcer Hamel 

White-crowned Sparr.(2)Apr.28 P Green Rd., Stoney Ck. Huber Moore 

White—throated Sp. (2)Apr.l5 F Red Hill Creek Mike Nimic, Len Simser 

Pox Sparrow (l)Mar.25 A N. Shore Dundas Marsh P, Selman, W. P. Smith 

(l)Mar.29 Bull's Lane ■ P. Hamel, J. Olmsted 

(5)Mar,31 Horning Mountain Rd. J. Dowall, G. North 

Swamp Sparrow 1 (2)Apr.27 P Westover J. A. N. Dowall 

Lapland Longspur (50)Apr.28 5 th Cone. Beverly J. Miles, R, Westmore 

Snow Bun,ting (l)Mar.29 L Grimsby Beach George Meyers 

A denotes first record for'the=year 
P denotes first record for the season 
L denotes last record for the season 


5)Apr.22 Bull's Lane 

4 ) Apr . 2.9 " " 

3)Apr.29 P Hopkins Creek 
(l.)Apr ..15 L Westdale Park 
(1 )Mar'.31 P 51h Cone,, Rockton 
(7)Apr. 7 P Binbrook 
(2)Apr.29 A Abingdon, Rockton 
(l)Apr.28 A Green Rd.„ Stonev Ck 


E, Dinniwell, J. Miles 
G„ North, P. Hamel 
R, Curry, J. Olmsted et al. 
J, Miles, W. P. Smith 
J. Carey, W. P. Smith 
G. North, J. Miles 
R. Curry, Miles et al. 

. Huber Moore 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to April 30, 1962 - l8l 

Common Loon (3)Apr. 1 A over Hamilton 

Red-necked Grebe (3)Mar,30 A Bronte 

(l50)Apr„l6 Port Nelson 
Horned Grebe (ll)Har.30 F Woodland Cemetery 

Pied-billed Grebe (l)Mar.29 A Carroll's Point 
Dble.-cr.Cormorant (2)Apr„28 F Dundas Marsh 
Great Blue Heron (l)Mar.29 A Rennie Avenue 
Green Heron (2)Apr„27 A Van Wagner's Beach 

Common Egret (l)Apr„27 A " " 

(l)Apr.28 Dundas Marsh 
Black-cr.Night Heron(l)Apr. 3 A " " 

American Bittern (l)Apr.28 A Cedar Springs farm 

Whistling Swan (6o)Apr.28 West Hamilton 

(1) Apr.29 West Flamboro pond 

Canada Goose (22)Mar„20 F Lome Park 

(250)Apr.21 Hamilton-Aldershot 
(75)Apr„28 Westdale 

Gadwall (2)Mar„30 A Dundas Marsh 

(2) Apr„28 11 " 

Green-winged Teal (4)Mar.29 F Carroll's Point 

Blue-winged Teal (3)Mar.29 A " " 

European Widgeon (l)Mar.30 A " " 

American Widgeon (l2)Mar„24 A Dundas Marsh 
Shoveler (3)Mar.30 A " " 

Wood Duck (2)Mar.25 A " " 

Lesser Scaup (2)Mar,.22 F " " 

White—winged Scoter(l8)Apr„ 5 F Woodland Cemetery 

(200)Apr,27 Lake Ontario 
Ruddy Duck (l)Mar„24 A Dundas Marsh 

Turkey Vulture (l/Kar.25 A Vineland 

Sharp-shinned Hawk (lWar .25 F Red Hill 

(l20)Apr.26 Bull's Lane 


Cooper's Hawk 

(l)Apr. 4 F Main & Burris Sts. 

Broad-winged Hawk 

( 2 )Apr. 4 A 

n n 


( 980 )Apr .26 

Bui1's Lane 

Rough-legged Hawk 

(l)Apr.14 

Beverly Swamp 

Bald Eagle 

(1 )Mar. 24 

Dundas Marsh 


(l)Apr .19 

Jones Street 


(l)Apr.24 

Red Hill 

Osprey 

(l)Apr.12 A 

Dundas Marsh 

Peregrine Fhlcon 

(1 )Apr.2 3 A 

Carroll '3 Point 


(l)Apr.26 

Mountain Park Ave, 

Pigeon Hawk 

(l)Apr.26 

Mountain Brow 


(l)Apr.28 

Bull's Lane 

Ruffed. Grouse 

(l)Apr„22 

Westdale Park 


fl)Apr.26 

Webster's Falls 

Gray Partridge 

(2)Apr,28 

Kirkwall 


(2)Apr,28 

Brantford 

Sora 

(l)Apr. 3 A 

Dundas Marsh 

Common Gallinule 

(l)Apr„29 A Stoney,Creek Pond 

American Coot 

(2jMar„30 A 

Carroll's Point 

Piping Plover 

(l)Apr.25 A 

Van Wagner's Beach 


Currie, Olmsted, Smith 
E. Cuthbert, D. Perks 
R. MacLaren, G. North 
G, W. North 

I! II 

John Bo Miles 

Len Simser, Mike Nimic 

George W. North 

n 11 

Jo B. Miles 
Douglas A« Smith 
Wm. A, To Gilmour 
James A.. No Dowall 
R. Curry, P, Hamel et al, 

Fo S„ Burton 

Len Powell, D. K. Powell 

Bob Doering 

Go Wo North 

Jo Dowall, Go North 

Go Wo North 

11 11 

Don Perks, Cuthbert, North 
Go Wo North 
Huber Moore 

Wo Fo Smith, F. Selman 

Go Wo North 
11 11 

II II 

II II 

Laurel & George North 
William Tilbury 
Ro Stamp, J„ Olmsted 
Doug. A. Smith 

11 11 

R. Stamp, Eo Dinniwell 
J. Miles, Ro Westmore 
Muriel Matson, H, Moore 
William Fred Smith 
Gordon Commodore Jr. 

Doug. A. Smith 

Go Wo North 

Edward Dinniwell 

E. Dinniwell, 8. Stamp 

John Bo Miles 

John B. Miles 

Alf Epp, G, Wo North 

J Ao N» Dowall, G, North 

Peter Hamel 

Doug, A, Smith 

Curry, Hamel, Miles, Olmsted 
Go W, North 
Eric W. Bastin 
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Black-bellied Plover(2)Apr„25 


(2)Mar 

(1) Mar 

(2) Apr 
(l)Apr 
(l)Mar 

(1) Apr 

(2) Mar 
(4)Apr 

(3) Apr 
(l)Apr 
(7)Mar 
(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 

(1) Apr 

(2) Apr 

(4) Apr 
(l)Apr 
(7)Apr 
(l)Apr 
(1 )Mar 
(1)Mar 
(1)Mar 

(1) Apr 
(2 Apr 

(2) Apr 
(l)Mar 
(l)Apr 
(1)Mar 

(1) Mar 
(6)Mar 

(2) Apr 

(3) Mar 

(1) Apr 

(2) Apr 
(9)Apr 
(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 

Tufted Titmouse (2)Apr 
Red-breasted Nuthatch(l)Apr 

(30)Apr 

House 'Wren 
Winter Wren 
Carolina Wren 
Long-b„ Marsh Wren 
Brown Thrasher 
Hermit Thrush 
Swainson's Thrush 
Veery 

Eastern Bluebird 


American Woodcock 
Common Snipe 
Upland Plover 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Greater Yellowlegs 
Lesser Yellowlegs 
Pectoral Sandpiper 

Least Sandpiper 
Glaucous Gull 
Bonaparte 1 s Gul1 
Little Gull 
Ivory Gull 


Forster's Tern 
Common Tern 
Caspian Tern 
Black Tern 
Great Horned Owl 
Snowy Owl 
Barred Owl 

Short-eared Owl 
Whip-poor-will 
Chimney Swift 
Belted Kingfisher 
Red-headed Woodpkr. 
Yellow-b. Sapsucker 

Eastern Phoebe 
Least Flycatcher 
Tree Swallow 
Bank Swallow 
Rough-wing„Swal1ow 
Barn Swallow 
Cliff Swallow 
Purple Martin 


(cher 

Blue-gray Gnatcat- 


(l)Apr 
(1)Mar 

(1) Mar 

(2) Apr 
(l)Apr 
(1 )Mar 
(l)Apr 

(1) Apr 
(l )Mar 

(2) Mar 
(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 
(l)Apr 


"24 

"29 

*23 

"20 

-30 

.22 

.31 

-23 

•29 

- 7 
.29 
.20 
"15 
.16 
"20 
»22 
-15 
.15 
.29 
.16 
.17 

- 3 
-31 
"20 
-25 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.25 
-29 
.29 
.29 
-31 
.21 
"22 
.22 
.22 

- 7 
.16 
.20 
.26 
.29 
.28 
-30 
-17 
-30 
.18 
-29 
.27 
.22 
-23 
.23 
-23 
-23 
.26 


A Strathearne Docks 
A Horning Mountain Rd„ 
A Westover 

A Green Mountain Road 
A Spencer Ck., Marsh 
A Dundas Marsh 
A " " 

A " " 

Aldershot 

A Stoney Creek Pond 
Carroll's Point 
A Harvey Park 
A Bull's Point 
A " " 

m ii 

L " " 

A Dundas Marsh 
A " ", Lake 

A High Level Bridge 
A East end of Harbour 
yg. fell out of nest 
L Bay ice off docks 
Lome Park 
5th Cone., Rockton 
Upper Sherman Ave» 

A Bull's L,, Aldershot 
A Valens Road, Beverly 
F Harvey Park 
A Arboretum 
F Bull's Point 
Bull's Lane 
A Rennie Avenue 
A Bull's Lane,Green Rd. 
A Carroll's Point 
A King St. & Longwood 
A Dundas Marsh 
A Dundas Marsh 
A Dundas Marsh 
A Ottawa St» <?. Cannon 
Beach Boulevard 
Romar Dr., Dundas 
F Bull's Lane 
many places 
A Westdale Park 
F Dundas Marsh 
Bull's Lane 
F University Landing 
A King's Forest Park 
A Bull's Lane 
A Rattlesnake Point 
A Stoney Creek 
A Mountain brow 
Walker's Line 
Bull's Point 
Carroll's Point 
A Bull's Lane 


George W« North 

ii it 

G. & L. North 
Robert Curry 
Doug. A. Smith 
Huber Moore 

Traian Boleantu, W. Smith 
J. Dowall, A. Nind, North 
David K Powell 
Curry, Hamel, Miles, Olmsted 
J. B. Miles 
G. W, North 

E» Dinniwell, J Miles 
J. B. Miles, W. Smith et al« 
Go W„ North, R„ Westmore 
To Boleantu, Smith, Olmsted 
Harold MacPherson 
Miles, Martin Cowie 
Ciirry, Epp, Olmsted 
R. Curry et al. 

Cl. North, R. Westmore 
G. W, North 
J.. B. Miles 
J Carey, W. F. Smith 
J B" Miles 
J. Olmsted) G. North 
J. Miles, R« Westmore 
G, Wo North 

J. Miles, R. Curry et al. 

W„ F. Smith, F. Selman 
John Olmsted 
Len Simser, Mike Nimic 
Curry, Olmsted: North 
Wo F, Smith, J. Dowall 
J. Carey, W. F. Smith 
J. Bo Mies 

ii n 

n n 

William Tilbury 
Mrs. Isabel Fletcher 
James Dowall 
John Olmsted 
Curry, Westmore et al. 

J» A, N. Dowall, G. North 
Huber Moore 
J. Harvey Williams 

G. Wo North 
fide R„ Curry 

Peter Hamel, J. Olmsted 
Robert Curry 
Martin Cowie 
Huber Moore 

H. Roy Ivor 
J. B. Miles 

W. F. Smith, G„ Commodore 
John Olmsted 



